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New Building of 


lddison High School 


M. Smith Thomas Heads Principals Association 


M. Smith Thomas, principal of the Hutchin- 
son-Central High School, Buffalo, was elected 
president of the Associated Academic Princi- 
pals at the meeting held on December 27th-29th 
in Syracuse. H. Benton Arthur, principal of 
the Delaware Academy and High School at 
Delhi, was elected vice president; Lyndon H. 
Strough, principal of the Fulton High School, 
was reelected secretary and Walter S. Fraser, 
principal of the Niagara Falls High School, 
was reelected treasurer. 

Members of the executive 
Merton P. Corwin, Jamestown, chairman; EIl- 
wood W. Shafer, Riverhead; Roy L. Butter- 
field, Rochester. 

The following section chairmen were elected: 
section 1, Gilbert R. Lyon, Smithtown Branch; 
section 2, T. Walsh McQuillan, Ausable Forks; 


committee are: 


section 3, Ralph Mosher, Tonawanda; section 
4, Harry A. Kocher, Yonkers; section 5, Walter 
L. Newton, Rome. 

Resolutions adopted by the association include 
the following: 

Instructing its legislative committee to con- 
tinue efforts to secure legislation creating super- 
intendency districts in school districts having 25 
or more teachers or having a population of 3000 
or more 

Proposing an amendment to the constitution 
of the association to make eligible for member- 
ship in the organization vice principals or as- 
sistant principals in high schools of the State 

Urging the State Legislature to grant such 
an increase in its appropriation for the super- 
visory and inspectional staff of the State Edu- 
cation Department as is necessary to insure to 
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the schools of the State that enlarged super- 
visory assistance which is essential for the well- 
being of the schools 

Condemning all advertising schemes, essay 
writing contests and the like which have for 
their ultimate purpose any form of commercial 
advertising 

Calling attention to the essentially undemo- 
cratic form of organization of the central com- 
mittee of the New York State Public High 
School Athletic Association and recommend- 
ing the appointment of a committee to draft a 
proposal for a change in the existing athletic 
association constitution to the end that the 
members of the central committee be elected by 
the member schools of the New York State 
Public High Schools Athletic Association 

Deploring the action of the central committee 
of the New York State Public High School 
Athletic Association in abolishing all state 
tournaments without a referendum vote of all 
the schools 

Urging a change in the law relative to the 
payment of public moneys to union free school 
districts through the town supervisors, so that 
this money may be paid by the county treasurer 
directly to the treasurer of such districts, thus 
saving the 1 per cent now paid to the super- 
visor for the handling of this money 

Congratulating the retiring president, Burtis 
E. Whittaker, and his executive and other com- 
mittees for the effective conduct of the year’s 
activities; thanking Assistant Commissioner 
George M. Wiley, Dr Avery W. Skinner, 
Dr W. W. Coxe and others of the State Edu- 
cation Department for their participation in the 
program of the meeting; commending the work 
of the association’s special research committee 
on objectives and curricular readjustments in 
secondary education; indorsing and sustaining 
this movement; and congratulating the members 
of the association for the spirit of unity, fra- 
ternity and fellowship 

The association will meet next year on De- 
cember 26th, 27th and 28th. 


The new building of the Canajoharie High 
School was opened on January 3d. This mod- 
ern structure was erected at a cost of $300,000 
and is completely equipped to meet the needs of 
the community. 


Troy Teachers Take 
Accurate School Census 

A new, accurate and complete census of the 
children of Troy, made by teachers of the city, 
is proving of much practical benefit and is a 
source of great satisfaction to Superintendent 
of Schools Arvie Eldred and other school 
officials. 

The census was taken under the direction of 
Miss Helen A. Costello, a former elementary 
school principal in Troy, who was this year 
placed in charge of census and attendance. 
Miss Costello made a detailed study of the 
problems involved by reading, conference and 
by visits, particularly to Binghamton, where a 
teacher participation plan has for some years 
been followed. 

As a result of her studies the census in Troy 
was taken by the elementary teachers on a day 
in November. The school district map of the 
city was divided into sections for the elementary 
schools and each principal was asked to be re- 
sponsible for his or her particular section. One 
principal went so far as to drive through each 
street in her section, marking each house on 
her map so that she knew the number of calls 
involved in each block. The teachers were not 
required to do the work but were asked to do 
so. They evidently appreciated the opportunity 
thus offered of showing their loyalty to Super- 
intendent Eldred, for the response was practi- 
cally 100 per cent. Although the day chosen 
was raw and cold there were no complaints. 

Where the people called upon were not at 
home a special card was made out and the in- 
formation needed was later secured either by 
the teacher or by an attendance officer. 

Superintendent Eldred and Miss Costello are 
much heartened by the fine cooperation of 
pupils, parents and teachers. In addition to 
the value to a city in having a complete and 
accurate census so filed as to answer the in- 
numerable questions asked of it, Superintendent 
Eldred believes there is perhaps a still greater 
value in the new interest in and understanding 
of the census and its close fundamental relation 
to all school efforts which his teachers now 
feel. 

There is a striking contrast between the 
situation at Troy and in other places where the 
census is a vital force in education, appreciated 
and accepted by those who most need its ser- 
vice, and the opposite extreme where the census, 


if any, is a mere pretense accomplishing nothing. 
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Science Teachers Ask 
Revised Course of Study 

Harlan P. Freeman of Niagara Falls was 
elected president of the New York State Science 
Teachers Association at the annual meeting held 
on December 27th and 28th in Syracuse. 
K. M. Humphrey of Syracuse was elected vice 
president and A. J. Burdick of Utica was 
elected secretary-treasurer. The council con- 
sists of the above officers and the following: 
Ray Spear, G. W. Fowler, Charles Harris, 
Dr C. N. Cobb, H. L. F. Morse, J. A. Baird, 
C. J. Wood, Roy H. Mason and Warren W. 
Knox, state supervisor of science. 

Resolutions on the course of study in science 
and on the plan of awarding state scholarships 
were adopted by the association. These resolu- 
tions follow: 

1 Resolved, That the State Science Teachers 
Association favor an articulated and _ inter- 
dependent course in science education for the 
elementary and junior-senior high school levels 
which will adequately provide for the needs of 
the child at each grade level. 

It is further resolved that the State Educa- 
tion Department be requested to appoint a com- 
mittee of science teachers, including the state 
supervisor of science, to formulate plans for a 
12-year science course having dependent con- 
tinuity. 

It is further recommended that the study of 
the last six years be undertaken first. 

2 Resolved, That, whereas the plan used in 
awarding state scholarships reacts unfavorably 
toward pupils who are scientifically minded 
rather than language-minded, the president ap- 
point a committee of three to investigate and 
recommend remedial measures, this committee 
to report as soon as possible to the council, 
through the cabinet, for the council to take 
immediate action. 

Two resolutions tabled at last year’s meeting 
were rejected this year. They were: 

1 Resolved, That the State Department of 
Education be requested to establish the follow- 
ing sequence in science: ninth year, general 
science (required) ; tenth year, biology; eleventh 
and twelfth years, physiography, chemistry, or 
physics; to become effective September 1930. 

2 Resolved, That the State Department be 
requested to give a trial use of the open text- 
book type of examination science. 

Among the speakers at the meeting were 
Dr John R. Murlin of the University of 
Rochester and Dr Thomas E. Finegan, former 
Deputy Commissioner of Education and now 
president of the Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 


George Peabody College 
Offers Four Scholarships 
The George Peabody College for Teachers at 
Nashville, Tenn., has allocated four scholarships 
of $25 each to New York State for the summer 
The scholarships are to be 
awarded by the Commissioner of Education. 
They are available for tuition only, being 
approximately one-third of the total required. 


session of 1929. 


The requirements are that the student be in 
attendance at the college during the 12 weeks 
of the summer session, which opens June 10th; 
that the applicant be engaged in teaching or 
be planning to take up teaching immediately; 
and that no applicant is eligible who has been 
enrolled in college during the academic year 
just preceding. 


—o-——_ 


‘ . ~ 
Watkins Glen High School 
Is Destroyed by Fire 
The Watkins Glen High School was destroyed 
by fire of undetermined origin on January 14th 
at a loss estimated at $250,000. The school was 
a two-story structure, the main building of 
which was completed in 1900. An addition 
which included the gymnasium was built in 
1923. Provision for the 850 pupils was made 


by the board of education in temporary quarters. 


State Supervisor Speaks 
on Training of Apprentices 


Jay R. Crowley, state supervisor of appren- 
tice training, addressed the bricklayers, plas- 
terers and masons union of Mount Vernon, 
Wednesday evening, January 23d on “The 
Training of Apprentices.” In his address Mr 
Crowley noted the close connection between the 
public school and the trade, the public school 
furnishing the training in trade mathematics, 
drawing and other subjects related to the 
building trade while the trade provided the 
necessary hand skill for the apprentice. The 
two agencies working together, he said, pro- 
duced a well-rounded training for 5600 appren- 
tices scattered throughout the State. In this 
way trade training is keeping pace with the 
increasing requirements of all the trades. 
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Central School District 


The voters of the union free school district 


at Waterville, Oneida county, and of nine sur- 
rounding common school districts in the towns 
of Sangerfield and Marshall voted on Novem- 


ber 26, 1928, to establish a central school dis- 


trict This central school district was laid out 


by the Commissioner of Education on October 


3lst at the request of a large majority of the 


legal voters in the common school districts 


embraced in this central district 


general 


The territory 


good farming and dairy section 


is a 








Schools Like These Have Be 
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‘stablished at Waterville 


lying on and near the Cherry Valley turnpike. 
Chat it constitutes a natural and logical school 
community of interest for the people who live 
there is evidenced by the fact that several of the 

] 


outside 


districts have been contracting for the 
education of their children with the Waterville 
school authorities. 

} 


Prior to the signing of petitions by the voters 


in the several districts, held in 
tl After 


the districts. 
voters concluded that the educational opportun- 


meetings were 


thorough discussion the 
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ity for the children would be greatly improved 
by the establishment of a central district and 
that good elementary and good high school 


facilities could be had at a reasonable tax. The 


people who live in this central district will now 
have a voice in the control of all the schools 
which their children attend and will have the 


that their schools are admin- 


the 


opportunity to see 


istered in terms of interests and needs of 


a rural c mmmunity 
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Scho 


The central district is under the supervision 


of District Superintendent Harry C. Buck, 
Clayville, Oneida county, who was the leader 
in the the people the 


movement to get betore 
, 
i 


facts about the central district law. 


Former School Official 
in This State Is Dead 


Dr Levi Seeley, formerly professor of peda- 
gogy at the Trenton Normal School and prior 
to that principal New 
York State school systems, died on Decembet 
23d at Amherst, Mass Doctor 
graduated from Albany Normal School in 1871 


He 


was principal of schools at Orient, New Ham- 


and superintendent in 


Pel eley was 


and studied at the University of Leipzig. 


burg, Patchogue, Cobleskill, and superintendent 


of schools at Lansingburg. Doctor Seeley was 
the author of several books on education and a 


contributor to educational journals. 


(ee 


A radio speaker in every classroom to be 
operated from a central radio receiving set 1s 


planned for the Pelham Memorial High School. 
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Buffalo Teachers College Offers 
E- Course in Child Education 
The i i Buf 


Teachers College of Buffalo will 


\tat 


tai LC 





offer to teachers of home economics an exten- 
sion course in child care and education during 
the second semester beginning Febru 
Dr Martha May Reynolds, assistant 
of psychology, will be the instructor 
Education Department through Dr Ruth 
Andrus, Director of Child Development and 
Parental Education, and Marion S. Van Liew 
Chief of the Home Economics Bureau, is co- 
operating in the work 

Ihe course has been planned especially for 
the home economics teachers in junior and 
senior high schools, part-time and evening 
schools in Buffalo and within a radius of ap 
proximately 30 miles of the city It will b 


given on Saturday mornings trom to 


.. « , 
0 ClOCK College credit will be granted for it 
Tl ta will " ' , 
ne course Will vw especially valuable t 
teachers in acquainting them with the most 


timely and authoritative information on the sub- 


ect of children’s growth an lopment 


! 
ot ality 
} 


perso One teature of the course will 


ve to study children in groups and in the family 


The 


proper tood tor chil 


them to eat it, how to induce children to direct 
and control their own acts, the proper amount 
of rest, outlets for their physical energy and 
creative interests and the necessity of their 


proper appreciation will be considered 


The teacher attending the course will learn 


how to direct her own pupils so that as mem- 


bers of families they will be able to observe, 


learn and assist lopment of the pre- 


school child and the child of school age Th 
normal interests of children of different ages 


will be studied as well as the best way to co- 


ordinate their interests with their physical and 
social environments The games, toys and 
books suitable to children of different ages will 


also be considered 


Habit formation in children, personality de- 


velopment and_ the rtance of parent-child 


mp 


relationships will also be discussed 


centers will be 


In connection with the course, 
established throughout the city of Buffalo in 
which children of all ages may be studied in 


groups. 
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f Addison High School 


Suggestions for Library in Senior High School 


Suggestions for the library in senior high 
schools have been made by the Library Exten- 
sion Division of the Department. They follow: 

The library room should be on the second 
floor centrally located to most of the class- 
rooms. It should not be used as a study hall 
except in schools with an enrolment of less than 
100 pupils. In such schools part of the study 
hall may be partitioned off with glass for a 
library. There should be sufficient seats for 15 
per cent of the pupils enrolled. Standard 
shelving, tables, chairs, catalog cases, vertical 
file case and a librarian’s desk should be pro- 
vided. 

Furniture and Equipment 

Shelves. Built-in open shelving is best. It 
should not be higher than six feet and shelves 
should be not more than eight inches deep. Ten 
inches between shelves is sufficient, except the 
bottom shelf which should be 12 inches high 
in order to accommodate over size books. 

Tables. Tables five feet long and three feet 
wide will seat six pupils each and make con- 
venient study tables. Avoid drawers or foot 
rests. Chairs should be solid without arms. 

Librarian’s desk should be of standard make 
with drawer partitions and shelves planned for 
library use. The desk should be placed near 
the exit so that borrowers must pass it in com- 
ing and going from the library. The librarian’s 
chair should face the room. 


Vertical file. Ephemeral printed material 
such as clippings, catalogs, bulletins and other 
loose printed matter may become valuable refer- 
ence material if properly classified in a vertical 
file. A vertical file should be considered a 
necessary feature of even the smallest schools. 

Books. There should be a basic collection 
of library books averaging 500 books. To this 
should be added annually at least one-half book 
per pupil exclusive of song books and textbooks. 

Lists issued by the State Education Depart- 
ment or the Standard Catalog for High School 
libraries should be consulted. 

Periodicals. The most timely reference ma- 
terial is usually found in periodicals. At least 
15 periodicals should be provided for a school 
of 100 pupils. The Readers’ Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature should be provided for schools 
having 15 or more periodicals in order to secure 
full value from the periodicals and to accustom 
pupils to the use of this important library tool. 


Indexes and Records 

The most necessary library records and in- 
dexes are the following: An accession book in 
which are entered all books belonging to the 
school by author, title, publisher and price; 
loose-leaf accession books are advisable for a 
library of more than 500 volumes. Specially 
ruled accession books may be secured from 
library supply houses. 

Shelflist. This is a list on cards of all 
the books belonging to the library, classified 
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and arranged as are the books on the shelves. 
A shelflist is helpful in ordering books as i 
indicates accurately the books in the various 
subjects belonging to the library. It is neces- 
sary in order to take an accurate inventory of 
the library. 

lassification. The Decimal Classification 
system is universally used in school and public 
libraries. According to this system all knowl- 
edge is divided into ten main classes, each of 
these again into ten and so on. The combina- 
tion of numbers indicating the subject of the 
book is marked on the back of the book in order 
to bring books on the same subject together on 
the shelves. 

Card catalog. This is an index on cards, 
giving the author, title and subject of every 
book in the library. In order to give the 
fullest information a catalog should contain 
also cross reference cards and analytics. 

Charging system. For school libraries the 
modified Newark charging system is recom- 
mended. This requires a book pocket and book 
card especially ruled for use in school libraries 
and a date slip. 


Instruction in the Use of the Library 


At least five ‘ake a year should be given 
to pupils in junior and senior high schools on 
the use of books as tools and on the various 
indexes of the library. 


Appropriation 

The minimum annual appropriation for books 
and periodicals, after a basic collection of not 
less than 500 books has ~ provided, should 
be, in small schools, $300, large schools (250 
plus pupils) $1 for every pupil enrolled in the 
academic department, exclusive of the state 
grant for books. This amount should be ap- 
propriated annually by the board of education. 


The annual observance of Negro History 
Week will begin on February’ 3d and continue 
until February 10th. Material emphasizing the 
importance of the effort to direct attention to 
the achievements of the negro may be obtained 
from the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, 1538 Ninth street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


——~—— 


The new elementary school at Sands Point 
was opened on January 2d. It is a two-story 
brick structure built on a site of five acres and 
contains eight classrooms, a gymnasium, a study 
room, a kindergarten, a cafeteria, shops, a 
nurses’ room, a rest room and principal’s office. 


National Orchestra Camp 
Will Open on June 23d 


The 1929 National High School Orchestra 
and Band Camp at Interlochen, Mich., will open 
on June 23d and close on August 18th, thus 
giving the 300 high school boy and girl 
musicians eight full weeks of study and 
recreation. 

The major activities 
150 players, a band of 90 players and a chorus 


will be an orchestra of 
of 60 singers. Players will be permitted to 
enrol for one or two of these activities but not 
for all three. Each section of the orchestra 
and band will be in charge of an artist-per- 
former, who will sit with his section at all 
rehearsals, drill his section at sectional re- 
hearsals and give private lessons. J. E. Maddy, 
supervisor of music at Ann Arbor, Mich., is 
musical director of the camp. 

The concert schedule will include regular 
Sunday afternoon and evening concerts, with 
special features for -each concert. A new 
activity at the camp next summer will be courses 
in music supervision offered in connection with 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Membership in the National High School 
Orchestra and Band Camp will be limited to 
300 high school pupils who are graduated in 
January or June 1929, who are of excellent 
character, are outstanding musicians and are 
loyal members of their school organizations. 
Scholarships may be furnished by schools, ser- 
vice clubs, musical organizations, civic groups 
or individual philanthropists interested in music. 
The scholarship fee may be paid in whole or in 
part by parents provided the candidate has the 
necessary musical and character qualifications. 


—— 


The addition to the junior and senior high 
school in Kenmore was opened on January 7th. 
It adds classrooms, a large gymnasium and 
a study hall and was constructed at a cost of 
$700,000. Facilities are provided for industrial 
arts, commercial and art courses. 


—)—— 


Mrs Catherine Russell, a teacher in the public 
schools of Penn Yan for 50 years, died on 
January 2d. She was 76 years old and had 
retired last June. 
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Commissioner Discusses 
Problems in State Supervision 


“ Fundamental State 
vision” was the subject of an address by Dr 
Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of Education, 


Problems in Super- 


at the meeting of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association on December 28th in Reading. 
The two fundamental problems, said the Com- 
Cities 
are prevented from spending what they would 


missioner, have their origin in finance. 


like for proper school facilities and the rural 

districts do not have the money to spend. 
The the city 

the Commissioner pointed out, has been largely 


financial problem of schools, 
caused by the failure of many citizens to realize 
the enormous progress that has taken place dur- 
ing the past generation in extending and adapt- 
ing public education to the individual needs of 
increase that has 


and the normous 


consequently appeared in the school bill. 


everyone 


The more difficult of the two problems, how- 
ever, is that to the rural 
Doctor Graves said, for it is a question of the 
districts’ not having the money to spend, or, if 
sufficient funds are available, of not being so 


relating districts, 


organized as to make equitable use of them. 
To equalize the burden of school support, the 
Commissioner declared, a larger unit of admin- 
istration and taxation has been needed. 

A satisfactory solution has been found, he 
pointed out, through the enactment of the cen- 
tral rural school law, by which with the per- 
mission of the Commissioner, anywhere from 
four or five to a dozen or more common dis- 
central district on 


tricts be united in a 


may 
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their own vote and receive all the state appor- 
tionment to which they would ordinarily be en- 
titled under previous laws, singly and collec- 
tively, and in addition, one-half the cost of all 
transportation and a “ building quota” equiva- 
lent to one-quarter of the sum expended for the 
enlargement, remodeling or repair of any school 
building within the united dstrict. 

“ Under conditions so favorable,” he said, “ it 
is not remarkable that during the past three 
years an avalanche of requests for the laying 
out of such central districts have been descend- 
ing upon the state office at Albany, and it seems 
to be only a matter of a short time before the 
much vexed problem of equalization will be on 
its way to a solution.” 

In addition, the Commissioner said, provi- 
sion was made for equalizing the tax burden 
in all school districts employing five or more 
teachers and in consolidated districts maintain- 
ing a high school. Increased state aid gave 
further relief. Summing up the situation, the 
Commissioner said: 

Thus in New York by means of additional 
state aid, larger units of taxation and equaliza- 
tion quotas, the rural school boy and girl are 
coming into their own and will be enabled be- 
fore long to obtain an education somewhat in 
keeping with their deserts. Let us never for- 
get that at least 60 per cent of our great men 
have in the past come from the farm, and that 
the farm life and farm home have been the 
great source of initiative, responsibility, indus- 
try and moral living. This has been not be- 
cause of the rural school, but in spite of it, 
and we should struggle unceasingly to see that 
the young people of the country secure a school 
training somewhat comparable to that in the 
city. Otherwise we shall never develop to the 
maximum the use of our most precious asset. 


a 7 


The fourth spring conference of the normal 
school and teachers college sections of the New 
York Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education will be held on April 18th, 19th and 
20th in New York City. 


Child Labor Day is to be observed for the 
twenty-second time the last week-end in Janu- 
ary. Individuals and organizations may secure 
posters, leaflets and a suggested program from 
the National Child Labor Committee, 215 
Fourth avenue, New York City. 
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Question Committees Named by Examinations Board 


Committees to prepare Regents examinations 
were appointed by the State Examinations 
Board at its meeting on December 8th in 
Albany. Those appointed follow: 

English. Harry W. Hastings, professor of 
English, New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany; John B. Opdycke, chairman, English 
department, Haaren High School, New York 
City; Florence E, Carpenter, head, English de- 
partment, Binghamton Central High School; 
George W. Norvell, State Education Depart- 
ment 

Latin. A. A. Bryant, East Side Annex, 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City; 
Joseph P. Behm, head, Latin department, Syra- 
cuse Central High School; Charles L. Durham, 
professor of Latin, department of classics, Cor- 
nell University; H. G. Thompson, State Educa- 
tion Department 

Greek. Charles B. Goold, French and Greek 
master, Albany Academy; Edward Fitch, pro- 
fessor of Greek, Hamilton College; H. G. 
Thompson, State Education Department 

German. Frederick Betz, department of Ger- 
man, George Washington High School, New 
York City; George R. H. O’Donnell, chairman, 
department of modern languages and professor 
of French and German, Russell Sage College; 
W. R. Price, State Education Department 

French. Alice F. Corell, head, modern lan- 
guage department, East High School, Buffalo; 
E. Margaret Grimes, professor of French, 
Elmira College; Alice M. Finn, Niagara Falls 
High School; W. R. Price, State Education 
Department 

Spanish. Chester H. Stratton, 
teacher of Spanish, James Monroe High School, 
New York City; Edith Fahnestock, professor 
of Spanish, Vassar College; Virginia B. Remer, 
South Side High School, Rockville Center; W. 
R. Price, State Education Department 

Italian. Leonard Covello, DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York City; Bruno Roselli, 
Vassar College; W. R. Price, State Education 
Department 

Special committee for crediting teachers for 
oral work in French. Sarah de Maupassant 
Plaisance, professor of modern languages, St 
Lawrence University; W. R. Price, State Edu- 
cation Department 

Special committee for crediting teachers for 
oral work in German, E. W. Bagster-Collins, 


assistant 


Teachers College, Columbia University; W. R. 
Price, State Education Department 

Special committee for crediting teachers for 
oral work in Spanish. Arthur S. Patterson, 
chairman, department of romance languages, 
Syracuse University; W. R. Price, State Edu- 
cation Department 

History. F. H. Miller, first assistant, Flush- 
ing High School; Edwin P. Tanner, professor 
of American history, University ; 
Lewis R. Mooney, head, history department, 
Utica Free Academy; W. G. Kimmel, State 
Education Department 


Syracuse 


Economics. A. L. Pugh, chairman, depart- 
ment of economics, High School of Commerce, 
New York City; Arthur L. Faubel, New York 
University; W. G. Kimmel, State Education 
Department 
Mathematics. 
fessor of mathematics and dean for freshmen, 
Rochester University; George R. Raynor, prin- 
cipal, Chautauqua High School; Elmer Schuy- 
ler, head, mathematics department, Bay Ridge 
High School, Brooklyn; F. E. Seymour, State 
Education Department 
George W. Fowler, head, science 


A. S. Gale, Fayerweather pro- 


Physics. 
department, Syracuse Central High School; 
Ellis L. Manning, research laboratory, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady; D. A. Cady, Elmira 
Free Academy; Warren W. Knox, State Edu- 
cation Department 

Chemistry. M. D. Sohan, first assistant, 
physical science, Morris High School, New 
York City; Ray W. Spear, Bennett High School, 
Buffalo; Edward Ellery, dean of faculty and 
professor of chemistry, Union College; Warren 
W. Knox, State Education Department 

Physical geography. Bertha M. Schlotzer, 
teacher of physical geography, Senior High 
School, Jamestown; P. F. Piper, Hutchinson- 
Central High School, Buffalo; Warren W. 
Knox, State Education Department 

Biology. Harry A. Carpenter, specialist in 
science for junior and senior high schools, 
West High School, Rochester; George C-. 
Wood, James Monroe High School, New York 
City; Julian D. Corrington, assistant professor 
of zoology, Syracuse University; Warren W. 
Knox, State Education Department 

General science. George C. Wood, James 
Monroe High School, New York City; Morton 
C. Collister, principal, Baldwin High School; 
Warren W. Knox, State Education Department 
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Commercial subjects. (a) Louise McKee, 
head, stenography and typewriting department, 
Girls Commercial High School, Brooklyn; 
Mary <A. Quigley, commercial department, 
Schenectady High School; Albert G. Belding, 
director, commercial education in high schools, 
New York City; Clinton A. Reed, State Edu- 
cation Department 

(b) Charles E. Cook, director, commercial 
education, Rochester; Flora McMartin, Utica 
Free Academy; Harry I. Good, head, commer- 
cial department, Hutchinson-Central High 
School, Buffalo; Clinton A. Reed, State Edu- 
cation Department 

Drawing. Harry Jacobs, supervisor, art edu- 
cation, Buffalo; Forest Grant, director of art 
in high schools, New York City; Zara B. Kim- 
mey, State Education Department 

Music. F. C. Conklin, Mamaroneck High 
School; Pauline A. Meyer, head, music depart- 
ment, State Normal School, Cortland; Russell 
Carter, State Education Department 

Comprehensive agricultural science and eco- 
nomics. Smith G. Beilby, teacher of agricul- 
ture, Haverling High School, Bath; Ernest C. 
Grant, teacher of agriculture, Sodus High 
School; A. K. Getman, State Education De- 
partment 
Margaret 
economics, 


homemaking. 
home 


Comprehensive 
Hutchins, supervisor of 
Syracuse; Margaret M. Donovan, supervisor 
of home economics, Elmira; Dorothy Brower, 
supervisor of home economics, Newburgh; 
Marion L. Van Liew, State Education Depart- 
ment 


Preliminary Committees 


History, spelling and English. 
Trainor, district superintendent of 
Lewis county, West Leyden; J. H. Kingsley, 
principal, public School 24, Albany; Charles G. 
Hetherington, superintendent of schools, Penn 
Yan; B. D. McCormick, State Education De- 
partment 


Winfield 
schools, 


Arithmetic and geography. O. Wendell 
Hogue, principal, Lyons High School; Dorothy 
B. Connelly, district superintendent of schools, 
Thomas J. 
High 


Ashville; 
Croton-on-Hudson 


Chautauqua county, 
Wagner, principal, 


School; B. D. McCormick, State Education De- 
partment 
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College Graduate Professional Certificate 
Committee 

F. J. Brown, assistant professor of education, 
associate director of extension division and sum- 
mer session, University of Rochester; Laurence 
H. van den Berg, principal, New Paltz State 
Normal School; John W. Withers, dean, school 
of education, New York University; Ned H. 
Dearborn, State Education Department 


—O-———- 


Training Class Students 
Learn How to Keep Register 


A plan of teaching training class students the 
correct methods of keeping an attendance regis- 
ter has been worked out successfully by Amy 
J. De May, training class instructor at Norwich. 

Finding by experience that pupils must have 
proper practice in this work, the training class 
instructor told them to rule off on pads enough 
spaces for a roll book for four weeks. Each 
student was then instructed to enter in the roll 
book names assumed to be pupils of a rural 
school and to record for them according to the 
new plan for entering absences, tardy marks 
and excuses, the attendance facts of each as 
given by the teacher, who included all the rea- 
sons pupils are likely to bring and explained 
the marks to be given for each. One student 
was then asked to draw on the board a model 
attendance register. Each day’s absences were 
marked on this in class by a different member 
of the class, the marking then being criticized 
by others. Considerable discussion as to what 
excuses were recognized resulted. 

The instructor reports that by this method 
all the places where a beginning teacher is 
likely to make mistakes were discovered. The 
lessons with the discussions required two periods 
but Miss De May reports that she believes it 
was time well spent. 


——— 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 


Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A,, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 24th-28th 

Teachers’ conferences: fourth district of 
Broome county, Binghamton, January 25th; 
fifth district of Chenango county, Norwich, 
February 8th, Bainbridge, February 11th; 
fourth district of Erie county, Farnham, 
March 8th, North Collins, March 15th, Eden, 
March 21st, Collins, March 22d 
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Survey Shows Many Children 
Have Defective Feet 


An examination of the feet of 225 pupils in 


the kindergarten, first and second grades of a 
New York State public school indicates that a 
large number have foot defects, according to Dr 
Florence A. Sherman, assistant medical inspec- 
tor of schools. Doctor Sherman reports, how- 
ever, that most of the deviations from the 
normal are of a nature that will admit correc- 
tion if discovered early and promptly treated. 

A summary of the findings showed that of 
the 225 children examined, 69 showed faulty 
mode of walking (27 toed in, 42 toed out) ; 
150 wore faulty shoes; 47 had weak feet; 
12 had flat feet; 131 wore too short stockings ; 
171 showed no care of nails; 169 showed poor 
foot hygiene. 

Physicians, parents, school and health authori- 
ties should cooperate to the end that all children 
are afforded opportunity for periodic foot exam- 
inations. Attention should be given early to 
foot hygiene, the daily foot bath, the careful 
selection of stockings, making sure that they 
are one-half an inch longer than the foot actu- 
ally measures from heel to toe and that they 
are frequently changed, nightly aired and care- 
fully mended, the careful selection of the first 
shoes, making sure that they conform to normal 
foot lines and that they are at least one-half 
an inch longer than the foot measures, that they 
are sufficiently broad and deep to allow plenty 
of room for toe spread, that the soles are flex- 
ible and the inside lines are straight. 

Careful attention should be given to the nails. 
They should be cut straight across flush with 
the fleshy part of the toe, never in at the cor- 
ners, as this predisposes to ingrowing nails and 
infections. The nails should be smoothed with 
a file after cutting. A foot brush is as neces- 
sary as a hand brush in connection with the 
daily foot bath and should be used daily on the 
soles of the feet and nails. This promotes 
circulation and better foot health. 

The following foot exercises are essential for 
the maintenance of foot health: 

1 Practise walking a straight line, feet paral- 
lel, toeing straight ahead (as the Indian walks) 

2 Practise toe walking and toe running 

3 Practise toe gripping (picking up marble or 
pencil) 

4 Practise toe stretching 

5 Practise heel and toe walking 

6 Practise standing with weight on outer 
border of foot and grip the toes 
_ These two-minute exercises should be taken 
in the bare feet night and morning. 


Majority of Employers Pay Boys 
Attending Continuation School 
Three out of five employers in the State of 

New York who have in their employ boys 
ranging in age from 14 to 17 years pay them 
for the four hours each week spent in day con- 
tinuation school. This was the answer elicited 
to the question “ Does your employer pay you 
for the four hours spent in continuation 
school?” which was submitted to over 18,300 
employed boys in continuation schools, selected 
at random irom a group of 75,000. Of this 
number 60.7 per cent answered in the affirma- 
tive, 30.6 per cent in the negative, 6.9 per cent 
made no reply and the remainder were not 
employed or were engaged in occupations in 
which they lost no time while in attendance 
upon continuation school. 

This action on the part of employers is 
indicative not only of the value they place upon 
continuation school work but also of the gen- 
erous spirit shown toward the working youths 
in their employ, especially in view of the fact 
that the law does not compel this payment nor 
did the makers of the statute contemplate it 
when the law was being framed. 

New York City employers were especially 
generous in this respect. Over 70 per cent of 
employers of boys in New York from whom 
information was received paid their male 
employees who were attending continuation 
school, exceeding by 10 per cent the percentage 
for the State as a whole. 

New York State employers believe that the 
continuation school boy is a factor in industrial 
and business life and that their interests should 
be conserved. For the most part these boys 
will go into industrial or commercial occupa- 
tions. They can be helped or hindered; helped 
through proper training, and subject to their 
limitations, brought to lines of higher useful- 
ness or they can be exploited by selfish em- 
ployers and still more selfish parents until they 
have passed the early period when they are most 
susceptible to guidance, education and training. 


An appropriation of $9500 for a new site and 
of $250,000 for the construction of a junior- 
senior high school has recently been voted at 
Warwick. 
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Central Committee Abolishes State Championships 


All state athletic championship tournaments 
were abolished by action of the central com- 
mittee of the New York State Public High 
School Athletic Association, which determines 
and administers eligibility rules and has con- 
ducted state athletic tournaments. This action 
was taken at a meeting of the committee on De- 
cember 27th in Syracuse. 

The decision of the committee to abolish 
state championships is in recognition of the 
facts that emphasis has shifted from training 
the few for athletic championships to educating 
all for more effective lives, that championships 
tend to concentrate the activities and attention 
of both pupils and school authorities on the few 
who least need such education, that they tend 
to introduce other unfortunate results and that 


the best reason for championships is now passed. 
It was pointed out that the ideals which cham- 
pionship tournaments were intended to promote 
are now almost universally understood and be- 
cause a comprehensive physical education pro- 
gram is being planned which will do for all 
pupils in each school what the state association 
had attempted to do for the few. 

There is now being prepared a new plan of 
organization, dividing the State into eight dis- 
tricts and providing for more local autonomy 
than heretofore and for pupil participation in 
all phases of school athletic forms. Copies of 
the proposed organization have been sent to all 
high school principals for their advice as to 


future action by the committee. 





Capital District Teachers 
Will Discuss Child Development 


The principles and methods of guiding chil- 
dren from preschool age to the adolescent stage 
have been made the subject of a series of four 
conferences to be offered to teachers of home 
economics in Albany and vicinity by Dr Ruth 
Andrus, Director of Child Development and 
Parental Education of the State Education De- 
partment. The course will be given in the 
State Education Building and will begin on 
Saturday, January 26th. Cooperating in the 
work are Marion S. Van Liew and Treva E. 
Kauffman of the Home Economics Bureau of 
the State Education Department. 

The conference group will study the develop- 
ment of the child from many different angles, 
including how children learn, how they are 
taught to form desirable habits and the im- 
portance of these habits in the development of 
the child’s personality. Methods for class ob- 
servation of children will also be considered as 
well as the problem of gathering materials and 
equipment for use with young children. 

The course will be open to teachers of home 
economics in junior and senior high schools, 
part-time and evening schools. 


Principals Plan Tribute 
to Charles F. Wheelock 


A recommendation that the executive com- 
mittee of the Associated Academic Principals 
consider the erection of a tablet or other fitting 
memorial in the State Education Building or 
elsewhere to commemorate the record and life 
of Dr Charles F. Wheelock, former Assistant 
Commissioner for Secondary Education and 
honorary president of the Associated Academic 
Principals, was made at the recent meeting of 
the association in Syracuse. Doctor Wheelock 
died on November 4th. The resolution adopted 
by the association reads : 

That we register our sorrow at the absence 
from this meeting, the first in over a quarter of 
a century, either in presence or in spirit, of 
that outstanding teacher, that rare personality, 
friend and counselor, that beloved and honored 
as well as “honorary” president of this or- 
ganization, Charles F. Wheelock, “ old timer” 
in and exemplar of ancient virtues, inspired 
prophet in modern faiths — beloved Chief! We 
hail that career and life, a contemplation of 
which at this realizing and recognizing hour of 
passing, inspires with renewed courage all who 
bear the name of “teacher” and sheds a luster, 
as of gracious benediction, upon all who wear 
the purple badge of this, his favorite and 
favored organization. 
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Local History of New York State 
The Antecedents of Sullivan’s Expedition 





Mohawks of the 


war under the guidance 


In the summer of 1775 the 


castle entered the 


upper 

of Guy Johnson. Their removal to Canada 
was soon followed by scouting service in aid 
of the British army and later by more active 


The Senecas were early pledged to 
the king’s cause. When Colonel 
1777 invaded the Mohawk valley, they furnished 
with Sir 


hostilities. 
St Leger in 


a strong auxiliary force, which was 
John Johnson at Oriskany 
In the 


activities 


following Indian and Loyalist 


New 


red 


year 
York and 
bad, The 
suffered most Cobleskill, 
( Andreastown), Springfield, Wyoming, German 
At Cobleskill a small 


in Pennsylvania ran 
communities which 
Andruston 


up a score. 


included 


Flats and Cherry Valley. 
collection of militia and regulars was defeated 
by a greatly superior party of Indians, with acts 


of barbarity Andruston and Springfield, to- 
gether with scattered settlements at Otsego 
lake, met destruction. Eight of the inhabi- 
tants lost their lives and 14 were captured, 
while 200 animals (horses and cattle) were 
driven down the Susquehanna valley, property 
unsuitable for removal being devoted to the 
torch. Captain Brant headed the expedition, and 
acts of mercy are set to his account. Wyom- 


I< It Ts ] j 
ing was overwhelmed by Indians and Tories 
with circumstances of cruelty, the best ac- 


credited of which are 


On Thursday, September 17th, Brant’s mixed 


imputed to the latter. 


force of white men and red men swept over the 
Flats, desolation and 
th the 
Forts Dayton and 


German spreading wide 


on | sides of 


seizing horses and cattle 
Mohawk, but failed to take 


Herkimer. The chief Indian force employed in 


the incursions was encamped near Fort Niagara 


These ravages, in their accelerating fury, 


were creating a situation in Tryon county and 


chief com- 


The 


and 


which Congress and the 


else whe r¢ 


mand were obliged to consider lead in 


retaliation was taken by Oneidas Tusca- 


roras friendly to the American cause, in burn- 
on the Unadilla river and 
called the Butternuts; 
‘olonel William Butler, 


and 


ing an Indian village 


a Loyalist rendezvous 
few weeks later ( 
the 
riflemen, destroyed three 


and a 


with Fourth Pennsylvania line some 


towns on the 


of 


Indian 


Susquehanna rhese visitations vengeance 


carried no warnings to the Indian chiefs, who 


gave the raid of the Fourth Pennsylvania regi- 


as the act which provoked the descent on 
Cherry Valley It 


explanation that, long before the burning of the 


ment 


was the misfortune of this 
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Indian villages on the Susquehanna, Indians 


were making war in the manner of their 
ancestors. 
The year 1779 opened gloomily. The pre- 


ceding year was marked by only two important 
military events, Monmouth, in New Jersey, and 
Butt’s Hill, in Rhode Island, the former ren- 
dered indecisive by the treachery or incapacity 
of General Charles Lee, the latter through the 
failure of the French to cooperate with the 
Americans. The exultation of the patriots at 
the French alliance had abated, and many must 
have felt that up to that time the chief effect 
had been to inflame the spirit of destruction in 
the enemy and loosen the restraints on Indian 
warfare. Washington was able in the middle 
of January to state to a committee of Congress 
three plans of offense: “The endeavoring to 
expel the enemy from their present posts”; 
“the undertaking of an expedition against 
Niagara”; “the remaining entirely on the de- 
fensive.” By the second plan some headway 
might be made against Indian devastations; yet 
the unpromising condition of the army seemed 
to dictate the third. But on February 25th the 
situation of the frontiers was so threatening 
and the appeals of the New York and Pennsyl- 
vania governments so urgent that Washington 
was directed by Congress “to take effectual 
measures for the protection of the inhabitants 
and chastisement of the savages.” The invasion 
of the Indian country in western New York by 
an effective force ensued. 


With the cooperation of the Liberty Register, 
school news is printed at regular intervals in 
the newspaper by the press club of the Liberty 
High School. 


Pupils of the Lancaster High School publish 
each month the Maroon Gazette, a printed maga- 
zine giving school news and special articles. 


The ninth annual convention of the Progres- 
sive Education Association will be held on 


February 21st, 22d and 23d in St Louis, Mo. 
There will be many notable speakers from this 
country and abroad. 
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New York City Schools 
Will Have Industrial Board 


An advisory board on industrial education 
was selected by the board of education of New 
The 


five members, each to 


York City at its meeting on January 9th. 
board will consist of 
serve for terms of two years beginning Febru- 
ary Ist. The members appointed are as follows: 
Dr John H. Finley, former State Commissioner 
of Education, chairman; Mrs Roger H. Bacon, 
chairman of joint committee on education, 
National Civic Federation; Stephen F. Voor- 
hees, chairman, apprenticeship commission, New 
York Building Trades 
Kelso, vice president, New York Building Con- 


Congress; Alexander 


gress; James C. Quinn, secretary-treasurer, 
Central Trades and Labor Council. 

The appointments are made in conformity 
with article 22, section 603, of the State Edu- 
Law, board of 
education of every school district in which any 


form of vocational education is carried on, to 


cation which requires the 


appoint an advisory board of five members to 
represent the local trades, industries and occu- 
pations. 

While the boards appointed have no executive 
powers, their duties extend to every phase of 
vocational education. The state vocational 
education law states that the advisory board 
“shall counsel with and advise the board of 
education in relation to the powers and duties 
vested in such board by this chapter.” 

The vocational advisory boards in New York 
State have been able to perform a most helpful 
service. Such boards are composed of persons 
who are familiar with industrial conditions and 
needs. In consequence they are able to help 
boards of education with various matters closely 
reiated to organization and administration such 
as the planning of vocational school buildings, 
the selection of trade teachers, the purchase of 
the right kind of shop equipment and the organ- 
ization of trade courses. 





o—— 


The fifth annual meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation of Training Class Teachers will be held 
on February 8th and 9th at Syracuse. Head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Onondaga. 
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Walden Superintendent Tells School Attendance Advantages 


desirability of regular 


set forth in a statement 


and 
attendance are 
made by E. R. Van Kleeck, 
schools at Walden. His statement 
Under the State’s new plan for distributing 
its funds, Walden in common with other com- 
munities will receive a great share of its money 
from the State Department of Education in 
exact proport ion to our average daily attend- 
ance of pupils. The day by day attendance of 
children of all ages from now on will have a 
direct money value to the school district. Under 
the new quota system of the State Department, 
quotas wil | be based on the number of children 
in average daily attendance in the schools. 
Each 27 elementary pupils and each 22 high 
school pupils this year will count as one quota 
for the distribution of state money. It can 
readily be seen that the higher our attendance 
se the larger the number of such quotas 


The 


school 


necessity 


superintendent of 
follows: 


average 


we shall have, since they are determined by 
dividing, not enrolment, but rather average daily 
attendance, by 22 or 27. 


Kleeck’s tentative figures indicate 


a local high school student 


Mr Van 
that the absence of 
for one day, whether for avoidable or unavoid- 
able cause, costs the district approximately 43% 
cents. The absence of a grade pupil costs the 
district about 27 a day’s absence by a 
high school nonresident costs the district about 


2 cents, 


70 cents. 

Under the state law a child is legally absent 
only when he is ill, when there is contagious 
illness in the family, or when, because of sick- 
ness in the family, a child’s services are required 


until other help can be 
obtained; when weather conditions are so bad 
that roads are absolutely impassable; for cer- 
tain religious observances; or when a child is 
definitely certified as mentally or physically 
incompetent. 

Most parents a 
ing their children in regular attendance. 
however, do not fully understand how much 
difficulty even a half day's absence may bring 
a child. Often important work is lost in one 
or several classes. Much future school prog- 
ress may be based on just that work. When a 
pupil returns to school the teacher will do her 
best to help the child make up what he has lost, 
but it is often impossible , because of the number 
of children in a class, to go back over the work 
that one pupil has missed. 


for part of a day 


ppreciate the importance of hav- 
Some, 


‘here is another and still more important 
reason why regular attendance is _ essential. 
Knowledge is important, but the formation of 


right habits and attitude is even more so. When 
a Bone d is kept from school for some trivial 
ason such as to go “ visiting” or “ shopping,” 
or “out of town,” there is fostered in him an 
unwholesome attitude that school work is un- 
important. In the end this attitude may work 
even more harm to the boy or girl than the loss 
of the day’s instruction. 
Going to school is a child’s first job. The 
spirit in which he tackles that job may prove 
the spirit that will guide his life’s work. 


From every point of view, legal, educational, 
character forming and now financial, regular 
attendance should be the goal of every parent. 


Nothing can help us so much in this as the 
steady, hearty cooperation and support of the 
fathers and mothers of our school children. 
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